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New England is justly prowd of her pil- 
giim ancestors, who broke all the ties that 
bound them to their native land, and, braving 
the perils of the ocean, planted themselves in 
an inhospitable wilderness, that they might 
enjoy liberty of conscience and worship the 
God in whom they believed and trusted, ae- 
cording to its dictates alone. Pennsyivania 
has aright to boast of the mild virtues of her 
founder, of the government of peace and jee 
tice which he established, and of the honesty 
and fair dealing which charvcterized the ae: 
quisition of her territory from its aboriginal 
POSKECSROre, The dlarine nelvawmtern yt 
Sinith have invested the early history of Vir 


ginia withan interest surpassing that of ro- 
mance, But the eitizens of Ohio have as 
much reason to be proud of her erigin and 
her founders, as those of New England, or 
Pennsylvania, or Virginia have to boast of 
theirs, ‘The pioneers of her forests were those 
noble patriots who perilled their lives and shed 
their blood in the war ‘of the revolution, for 
the liberty and independence of their country, 
and when the contest was terminated, found 
that country too poor to reward them for their 
services, or even to repay them for the sacri- 
fices they had made, Some of them, after 
wasting the prime of vigor and manhood in 
the war, found themselves without a home, 
and without the means to acquire one, Some 
of them had devoted the avails of their prop- 
erty to the cause of liberty, and when that 
cause had triumphed, instead of being remu- 
nerated, received, in return for thelr advances, 
i poor pittance in a depreciated currency, 
These were the men who were compelled to 
look to a new country for a home, 

Their eyes had been turned to Ohio once 
before. At one of those gloomy periods in 
the revolutionary war, when the country was 
reduced to the extremity of distress, and the 
best and most ardent patriots could hardly re- 
sist despair, the question was solemnly dis- 
cussed at Washington's table—‘What shall 
we do, if Britain succeeds in establishing ond 
maintaining her dominion in this country? 


Submission is out of the question; but whith: | treaty w 
er ahall we fly ?’ 
sitd Washington. 
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if Considered in foreo at the time the 
‘Behind yonder mountains,’ Ohio company Was formed Another one 

‘There we can be free,| was made on the Blet of January, ITSO, at 
The valley of the Ohio, fertile as ancient! the mouth of the Great Mini, bo f ween the 


‘ . P > ’ J 
Kgypt, will afford us all we require, With | United States’ commissioners, Gearye Clarl 
the mountains for a barrier, wo can defend) Richard Butler, and Samuel H, Parsons, and 


ourselves there, and be happy” ‘Thia was | the Shawnee nation, which recognized the 
told by the officers to their men, and by therm | same boundaries, 

to their friends and families, in the last resort,! On the 25th of Janwary, PISO. the firat 
was pretty seriously entertained, When those | movement was mode towarda the formation 
gloomy prospects pessod away—when peace!of the Ohio company, by generala Putnam 
returned, and the independence of the coun ‘and ‘Tupper, who inserted in the newspapers 
try was acknowledged, many of those who an address to the officers and soldiers entitled 
had merely looked towards the west,as a re-jby act of congress to a grant of land in 
fuge, in case England should prevail in the | the territory northwest of the Obie, and to 
subjugation ot the colonies, now began to! others who inight be induced to become set 
View it aa presenting almost the only means | tlers, proposing an association by the name of 
of retrieving their ruined fortunes, ond Beer | Ibe, Obia carwooa wa) thas hennd-ews' | 
fimilies, The project of a settlement in the | tition to congress for a location of their band 
west offered many powerful inducements to| ln pursuance of the notice, a general meeting 
men in their situation, many of whom had | of delegates, from several counties in Massa 
hardly any other resource, and was at lust ad-|chusetts, was held in Boston, on the firet ol 
opted and carried into effect, by the formation | March, 1786, when the proposed association 
of the Ohio company, iwas formed, and officers appointed to manage 
The proposition of Virginia, ceding to the | their business, It was revolved that a fund 
Waited Benes her seneieary on the ran side|of one million of dollora in continental eer 
of the Ohio, with the exception of some re- tifieates should be raised, and application 
servations in favor of her own troops, had | having been made to congress for the parchare 
been formally accepted by congress, by an! of lands, a contract was executed on the 27th 
ordinance passed on the Ith of September, | of November, 1787, by which congress agreed 
1788, The first treaty made between the | to give the company a million aod a balf of 
United States and the Indians, with respect) acros of land for a million of dollars, one halt 
to the occupation of the country within the | of whieh was to be paid down, and the patent 
present boundaries of this state, was conclu | was to be issued on the payment of the resi 
ded at Fort M’lntosh, on the Ohio, below|/due, The district purchased adjoined the 
Pittshurg, on the 2ist day of January, 1785,| Ohio river, being sixty miles in length from 
hy George Clark, Riehard Butler, and Arthar| east to west, including the mouth of the 
Lee, commissioners on the part of the United] Muskiagum and Hockhocking, and extended 
States, with the chiefs and warriors of the| northward to make up the requisite quantity 
Wyandot, Deleware, Chippewa and Ottowa| The government reserved four seetions in 
tribes. It commenced by declaring that the} each township for future disposition, and 
United States ‘gave pence’ to the Indian na-| granted two others us donations; one for the 
tions named in the treaty; and established the | support of schools and the other for religious 
boundary line between the parties, from the| purposes. In consequence of a rise which 








mouth of the Cayahoga river up to the por- 
tage, and then down the Tuscarawas brunch 
of the Muskingam, to the forks, near the place 
at which general M'Intosh erected a fort in 
the autumn of 1778, which was abandoned 
the next year, and from thence to the Great 
Miami, which it struck about Loramies. This 








afierwards took place in the value ef conti- 
nental certificates, the company were unable 
to procure the full amount of one million of 
dollars, according to their contract, and a pa- 
tent was afierwards issued for the land actu- 
ally paid for, amounting to about a million of 
acres, 
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As soon as the contract for the purchase of 
the lands was concluded with the government, 
arrangements were made for commencing the 
settlement of the country without delay by 
sending forward surveyors and workmen, to 
provide for the reception of such as were 
about to remove. Accordingly, one party as- 
sembled at Danvers, in Massachusetts, and 
commenced their march in the month of De- 
cember, 1787; and another started from Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, on the Ist of January, 
1788. Having all reached Sumrill’s ferry, on 
the Yohiogany river, thirty miles above Pitts- 
burg, they built boats, and started on the Ist 
of April for the Muskingum, where they ar- 
rived on the 7th, and pitched their camp on 
the ground now occupied by the town of Ma- 
rietta. The whele party consisted of forty- 
seven men, and were under the command of 
general Rufus Putnam. In the year 1829, 
seven of the number were yet living; viz: 
Peletiah White, Amos Porter, Phineas Co- 
burn, Allen Duval, and Benjamin Shaw, of 
Washington county, Ohio; Hezekiah Flint, of 
Cincinnati; and Jervase Cutler, of Nashville. 

When the party landed at Marietta, they 
had got beyond the boundaries of any estab- 
lished jurisdiction, and were entirely inde- 
pendent of any municipal regulations. Pre- 
vious to the arrival of the governor and judges 
of the territory whom congress had invested 
with legislative power, the law of nature was 
the only one to which they were amenable; 
for they were really in the situation so often 
fancied by writers speculating on the origin 
of human laws, in which the first step towards 
by tne forthauon or an original Compact, rés- 
training individual liberty by regulations made 
for the common safety and advantage of the 
whole. Under these circumstances, the lit- 
tle community agreed among themselves upon 
a code of laws for their temporary govern- 
ment, which were written upon a single sheet 
of paper, and stuck upon a tree at Marietta 
point; and it was settled that, in case any ar- 
ticle of the code should be infringed, the mat- 


ter should be submitted to the decision of 


Return Jonathan Meigs, the father of the late 
governor of the state, of that name. From 
the time at which the code was adopted, until 
the arrival of the governor and judges, but 
one single violation of any of its articles oc- 
curred. It was a case of assault; and when 
the matter was brought before Mr. Meigs, 
fearing that if he attempted to enforce the pou- 
ulty, the laws might be brought into contempt. 
he avoided the risk by inaking up the quarrel 
between the parties, so that the one who con- 
ceived himself injured, withdrew his com- 
plaint. 

In July, 1787, when the Ohio company 
were in treaty for the purchase of their lands 
from the general government, and while the 
attention of the public was becoming more 
and more fixed upon the prospects held out 
in the western country, rendering it probable 
that settlements would soon commence there, 
congrsss passed an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the north-western territory. It was 
not the sole object of the ordinance, however, 


merely to provide for the temporary regula- 
tion of the affairs of the territory; but. its 
framers looked to the future, considering that 
they were laying the foundations of a mighty 
empire, and therefore endeavored to adapt 
it to the changes which they anticipated would 
take place in the population and resources of 
the country. With this view, provision was 
made for the organization of different grades 
of government, te succeed each other, as the 
situation and increase of population should 
render the change proper. 

The first grade of territorial government 
was to continue, until the whole country be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi, now compris- 
ing Ohio, Indiana, Illineis, and Michigan, 
should contain five thousand free male inhabi- 
tants. Under this grade, the people of the 
territory had no voice in their own govern- 
ment. Congress was to appoint a governor, 
who was to reside in the territory, and have a 
freehold estate within it in one thousand acres 
of land, and hold his appointment three years, 
unless sooner revoked by congress. ‘Three 
judges were also to be appointed, to hold their 
offices during good behavior, who were also 
to possess the qualification of a freehold es- 
tate in five hundred acres of land in the ter- 
titory. The governor and judges or a major- 
ity of them, had the entire legislative power; 
but their authority was limited to the adop- 
tion and publication of such laws, civil or 
criminal, as were in force at the time in some 
one of the original states, and were, in their 
opinion, necessary and suitable to the cir- 
cumstances of the territory. They could not 


ar had the 


appointment’ of all officers of the militia un 
der the rank of general, and of all magistrates 
and such other civil officers as he might deem 
necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order. The power of dividing the ter- 
ritory into counties and townships was also 
given to him. The laws adopted by the gov- 
ernor and judges were to remain in force un- 
til superseded by acts of the territorial legis- 
lature, under the second grade of govern- 
ment, unless disapproved by congress. 

The second grade ef territorial government 
was to commence whenever the free male in- 
habitants should amount to five thousand. A 
general assembly or legislature was then to 
be organized, consisting of the governor, house 
of representatives, and legislative council. 
The qualifications necessary to render a per- 
son eligible as a representative, were three 
years residence in the territory, or three years 
citizenship in one of the states, residence in 
the district at the tim> of election, and an es- 
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in the governor, house of representatives, and 
legislative council, and the cancurrence of 
each was necessary, before any law could be 
ssed. 

Finally, it was provided that the territory 
should be subdivided, and that each of the 
several parts, whenever its population should 
become sufficiently numerous, should be ad- 
mitted into the union on an equal footing 
with the original states, and be at liberty to 
form a permanent constitution and state gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to the provisions for the estab- 
lishment of the different successive grades of 
government, the ordinance contained several 
articles, which it ordained and declared should 
be considered as articles of compact between 
the original states and the people of the ter- 
ritory, and the states which should be formed 
with it to remain forever unalterable, unless 
by common consent. ‘Their object was de- 
clared to be, to extend the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which 
formed the basis upon which the states, with 
their constitutions and liws, were erected, 
and to fix and establish those principles as the 
basis of all laws, constitutions, aad govern- 
ments, which forever should be formed within 
the territory. These articles of compact, as 
far as their provisions extend, are the suprems 
law of the land—paramount even to the state 
constitution; which the people cannot alter, 
so as to make it conflict with the compact, 
without disregarding their obligations to the 
other states, or being released from them by 
common consent. 


ong the most important principles es- 
tabhShenoy those as ah in Security 


given to every person aguinst any molesta- 
tion on account of his religious sentiments of 
mode of worship; the benefits of the writ of 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, representation in 
the legislature, and judicial proceedings un- 
der the common law; and the glorious declar- 
ation, that there shail be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude wiihin the territory, 
otherwise than in punishment of crimes of” 
which the party shall have been duly con- 
victed. 

In pursuance of the ordinince, congress 
appointed general Arthur St. Clair, governor, 
and commander-in-chief of the territory. On 
the 9th of July, L788, he arrived at Marietta, 
accompanied by Samuel H. Parsons and 
James M. Varnuin, two of the judges, and on 
the 15th of the same month eivil government 
was proclaimed in form, by publishing the or- 
dinance, and exhibiting their commissions; 











tate in fee simple of two hundred acres of! 
land in the territory. The representatives | 
were to be elected for two years, by electors | 
having a freehold qualification of not less than 
fifiy acres of land. The legislative council 
was to consist of five persons appointed by 
congress, out of a list of ten persons nomina- 
ted for that purpose by the governor and house 
of representatives, who were to be residents 
ef the territory, and each to have a freehold 
estate in five hundred acres of land in the ter- 
ritory. The legislative power was to be vested 











upon which occasion the governor addressed 
the people in a speech. On the 25th, the 
first county was established aad named Wash- 
ington. It comprehended ali the south part 
of the state between Pennsylvania and tie 
Scioto river,jand the northeast part as far west 
as the Cuyahoga. The militia ef the county 


was soon afterwards organized and divided 
into classes, and the oflicers were appointed. 
Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tup- 
per were appointed justices of the peace, and 
in conjunction with some other justices asse- 
ciated with them far that purpose, were em- 
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wered to hold courts of quarter sessions. 
uring the latter part of the year, the settle- 
ment was strengthened by the arrival of about 


men ran down the bank, and begged to be ta- | 
ken on board, declaring that they had been 
taken prisoners a few days before, and had 


twenty families, together with a number of|just escaped, and that they would be overta- 


young men, the most of whom also became 
permanent residents of the country. 

In October, 1778, John Cleves Symmes 
made a contract with the government, for the 
purchase of one million of acres of land be- 
tween the Miami rivers, for which he had been 
in treaty for some months. Some time after- 
wards he sold the site of Cincinnati to Mat- 
thias Denman, with whom Israel Ludlow and 
Robert Patterson subsequently became con- 
nected as joint proprietors of the land, which 
they laid outin lots. Before the laying out 
of the town, however, major Doughty, with 
one hundred and forty soldiers arrived on the 
ground, and built four block-houses. This 
was in the beginning of June, 1789; and be- 
Tore the end of the year, fort Washington was 
built, and general Harmer, with three hun- 
Gred soldiers, arrived and established their 
quarters in it, and a few settlers with their 
families had erected dwellings. During the 
winter, Mr. Ludlow laid out the lots, marking 
the corners and courses of the streets upon 
the trees, and called the place Losantiville; 
but it did not long retain that name, which 
was changed by governer St. Clair to Cincin- 
nati. Columbia has generally been called the 
oldest settlement in the Miami country, but 
its claim is rather a slenderone. The settle- 
ment was commenced there on the 16th of 
November, 1780, which was seme months 
after the detachment under major Deughty 


took their station at fort Washington; and_if 
there were no setuers exclusive ot the mili- 


tary, at Cincinnati at that time, that could 
have been the case for a few days only; for 
six weeks afterwards, at the commencement 
of the year 1790, there were two small hewed- 
log houses and several cabins occupied by 
familes. 

On the 2d of January, 1790, governor St. 
Clair arrived at Losantiville, and issued his 
proclamation establishing the county of Ham- 
ilton, which at that time included all the coun- 
try between the Miami rivers. In the follow- 
ing spring, several stations were established 
in the surrounding country: Danlap’s, at 
Colerain, on the Great Miami; White’s and 
Ludlow’s, on Mill creek; and Garard’s, and 
one at the Roundbottom, on the Little Miami. 


ken and killed by their captors, if they were 
not admitted on board. Those in the boat 
suspecting treachery, refused to land, and 
kept down the stream; but the cries of the 
men on the shore caused them at length to put 
faith in their declarations, and Flinn proposed 
that the boat should be turned to the bank, 
and that he would jump out, and if any In- 
dions should appear, he should be left to his 
fate, and the boat could be got out of danger! 
before it could be stopped by the enemy. The 
proposal was assented to, and the boat was 
turned to the bank, and Flinn jumped ashore, 
when he was instantly seized by several [n- 
dians, who ran out of the woods, and a fire 
was commenced upon the boat. Those on 
board immediately attempted to regain the 
current, but they got entangled among some 
trees and were unable to extricate themselves. | 
Other Indians continued to arrive, and the 
crew threw themselves upon their faces in the | 
bottom of the boat; but the enemy made no 
attempt to beard, contenting themselves with 
keeping up a fire, by which the horses in the 
beat were soon all killed, and at length one 
of the girls was shot dead, and Mr. Skyles was 
wounded. Mr. May then made a signal of | 
surrender, but was instantly shot dead, on 
showing his head above the side of the boat. 
At last the Indians swam to the boat and took 
possession of her, without any resistance, and 
plundered her. The two men who had de- 
CoM thers a few days beloved Aho" nhG Ueed “BE 
dered by the Indians to do what they did; but 
one of them had performed his part with much | 
alacrity, in the hope of finding favor among | 
his captors, while the other acted with reluc- | 
tance, and only joined in the deceit to save | 
his own life. During the course of the day, | 
the prisoners were divided among the Indians, 
and were ordered to prepare new oars fur the 
boat, which the Indians determined to use iu 
attacking other boats. On the next morning, | 
six men were seen ascending the river, in a ca-| 
noe, on the Kentucky side. ‘The prisoners were 


deceived, by a tale of distress. 
deavored to make them suspect the treachery, 


At each of these posts, a few soldiers were|but without success; and they came across 
generally stationed, te assist in their defence.| the river and were all killed. Soon afterwards, 

About the last of March, three men, ascend. | three boats appeared in sight, descending the 
ing theOhio ina canoe, were killed by the In-| river, with a good many horses and dry goods 


dians, near the mouth of the Scioto. 


A few|on board, but weakly manned. 


The Indians 


compelled to go down to the water’s edge and | 
decoy them over, as they themselves had been! terms that could be conceded, and it was at 
Johnston en-| length determined that hostilities should be 
|carried into their own country. 


days afterwards, a boat was descending the 
river from the mouth of the Kenhawa, on board 
of which were Mr. John May, a surveyor of 
Kentucky lands, a young man in his employ, 
named Johnson, Jacob Skyles, who was taking 
a stock of goods to Lexington, a man named 
Flinn, and two sisters named Fleming. One 
merning at daylight, near the mouth of the 
Scioto, a smoke was seen at some distance 
down the river, upon the Ohio shore, and the 
boat was directed towards the opposite side 
of the river. Just at that time, two white 





embarked in May’s boat, and placing the 
prisoners at the oars, compelled them to bear 
down upon the others as they passed, and 
opened a heavy fire upon them. They soon 


approached pretty near the hindmost boat, 
which was steered by captain Marshall, of 


Virginia, and being weakly manned at the oars, 
was in danger of falling into their hands. 
The crew, however, without regarding the 
balls that were showering around them, did 
not relax in their exertions, and while the In- 
dians lost some ground by getting out of the 





current, they were enabled to come up with 
the middle boat, on which they abandoned the 
other, with the property on beard, and join- 
ing their forces, overtook the foremost, which 
received them all aboard, and by hard rowing, 
with their combined strength at the oars, they 
escaped with the sacrifice of their two boats 
and cargoes. Johnston, Skyles, and the sur- 
viving female, were afterwards carried out to- 
wards the luke, and after varivus adventures 
all were restored to their homes; but Flinn 
was put to death on arriving at the Indian 
towns, 

When it became known that the enemy 
were infesting the river and attacking boats, 
it was determined that they should be driven 
off. Accordingly general Scott raised two 
hundred and thirty volunteers in Kentucky, 
and marched to Limestone, where he wos 
joined by general Harmar with about one 
hundred regulars, and some militia from the 
Miami country, under captain Isracl Ludlow. 
They then directed their march to the Setoro: 
but the Indians, probably knowing of their 
approach, bad abandoned their camp, and the 
only effect of the expediton was to relieve 
the boats upon the river from danger fora 
short time. Four Indians were surprised and 
killed in camp, by a small detachment, and 
no others were seen during the whole march. 

In the month of August, the enemy again 
began to lay in wait for boats passing up and 
down the river. On the 8th, they attacked a 
boat a few miles above the mouth of the 
Scioto, and killed one man and wounded sev- 
eral others; but five other boats fortunately 
hang” Te Say vartataetl;-mufougn ths 
whole five were also assailed with so much 
vigor, that it was found necessary to abandon 
one of them to save the rest. A few days 
before, a detachment of twenty men under 
captain M‘Curdy, going up from Cincinnati 
to Limestone in a boat, were fired upon by 
some Indians from the bank, and lad one man 
killed and four wounded, They returned the 
fire so promptly, however, that the Indians 
were forced to fly. 

During the summer, overtures were made 


to the Indians, and a wish was expressed to 


treat with them; but they rejected all the 


It was con- 
‘certed that two expeditions should be sent 
lagainst thern at the same time; the first of 
'which was to march from Cincinnati, under 
ithe command of general Josiah Harmar, and 
| proceed against the Miami town at the forks 
|of the Maumee, where fort Wayne now stands, 
| while the other was to march from Vincennes, 
junder the command of major Hemtramek, and 
jattack the town on the Wabash. Major Ham- 
tramck’s inroad was attended with considera- 
ble success, and several towns were destroy- 
ed. General Harmar marched from Cincin- 
nati, on the 26th of September, with about 
fourteen hundred and fifty men, of whom three 
hundred and twenty were of the regular ar- 
my, and the residve were militia from Ken- 
tucky and the western part of Pennsylvania. 
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‘Tho army reached the vicinity of the St, Ma- | 
rys river, about the 14th of October, where an | 
Indian was taken prisoner, In consequence | 


. . . i . . . . d wr iae 
of some information obtained through him, arrive at the village until about sunrise, when | tended education. 





lars under the command of major Wyllys, and 
about five hundred militia, and return and at- 
tack the Indians at thetown. ‘They did not 


gaged in the preparotary parts, either of an 
English or ofa classic:! education. Most 
of them design te obtain a thorongh and ex- 
About a dozen will soon 


the general despatéhed colonel Hardin of the |a few Indians were discovered and fired on,)| be prepared to enter on the studies appro- 


Kentucky militia, with a command of six hun- 
dred men, to the town which was the object | 
of attack, where he arrived on the 15th, and 
found the cabins in flames. On the 17th, the 
rest of the army arrived, and an Indian trail) 
having been observed, colonel ‘Trotter was 
scent on the 18th, with three hundred men, to 
endeavor to overtake the party. In the course 
of the day two straggling Indians were killed, 
and a party was discovered to be following in 
their rear; but the detachment was recalled 
in the evening, by a signal given by firing can- 
non at the camp, and returned without being 
molested. 

On the 19th, colene! Hardin was sent out 
with about one hundred and fifty militia and 
sixty regular troops, towards a town a few 
miles up the St. Josephs river. In the eve- 
ning the detachment was passing where the 
road ran through a narrow prairie, when they 
were suddenly attacked by the enemy, who 
were concealed in the woods on one side and 
in the edge of a morass whieh skirted the 
road on the other. ‘The militia gave way aud 
fled, and their officers found it impossible to 
cally them; but the regulars stood their ground 
until they were nearly all destroyed. Only 
seven or eight of them escaped, among whom 
were captain John Armstrong and ensign 
Hartshorn. Captain Armstrong broke through 
he continued through the night, with his body 
wholly under water and his head covered by a 
tussock of grass, and witnessed the yelling 
and dancing of the victors over the dead ho- 
dies of his men. ‘Towards day, it having be- 
como very dark, and the enemy becoming 
quiet, he extricated himself from the swamp, 
and attempted to find the camp. » He was so 
much chilled and benumbed, by remaining 
so long in the water, that he had not procee- 
ded far until he found himself almost unable 
to move hislimbs. Having got intoa hollow, 
he seraped some dry leaves together, and, 
possessing materials for striking fire, which 
were constructed water-tight, and had not 
been wet, he kindled the leaves and some smal! 
sticks, and rested upon his hands and knees, 
with his body over the blaze, until warmth 
and power of motion were restored, when he 
vgain started,and succeeded in reaching the 
eamp. Ensign Hartshorn, in running to es- 
cape from the enemy, stuinbled over a log, 
when the thought struck him, to lie still, 
which he did, without being seen, until dark, 
when he was also fortunate enough to reach 
the camp. 

On the next day, the corn and vegetables 
about the village were destroyed, and on the 
ist, thearmy commenced their return home- 





ward. After proceeding a few miles, the gen- | 


eralreceived information, that the enemy had 


and fled in different directions, pursued by 
the militia, who thus fell intodisorder. They 
were then attacked, impetuously, by the In- 
dians, who, in many cases, fought at close 
quarters, with the tomahawk against the bay- 
enet, making their most strenuous efforts 
against the body of regular troops, who pre- 
served their order for some time, but were 
finally overpowered by numbers, and all killed, 
except, a captain, ensign, and seven men. 
Major Wyllys was killed. It was not until 
the regulars had been cut off, that the militia 
could be recalled from their pursuit. Col- 
onel Hardin at length brought them into reg- 
ular order, and the contest was coutinued un- 
til past noon, when a retreat was ordered, and 
the Indians did not pursue. Upwards of one 
hundred and thirty men were killed in the ac- 
tion; and it was supposed that the enemy 
must have suffered severely also, as they per- 
mitted the army to return to Cincinnati with- 
out further molestation. The expedition reach- 
ed furt Washington on the 3d of November, 
with all their artillery and baggage. General 
Harmar claimed the victory in the last battle, 


not sustained the claim. ‘The loss suffered 


by the army, and the fact that the Indians re- 
mained masters of the field of battle, contra- 


the setilers, which the expedition was expec- 
ted to give them, they suffered more than they 


success in contending with their invaders, and 








inflamed by the destruction of their towns and 
the loss of their provisions, J. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Of the Faculty of the Granville Literary 
and Theological Institution, made to the 
nae of Trustees,on the 14th of August 

833. 

Tnecatalogue for the year now near its 
close, contains the names of 148 members, 96 
of whom have been admitted within the cur- 
rent year. ‘The remaining 52 were previous- 
lymembers. ‘The first quarter in the pres- 
ent year, numbered 62. The second, 51, 
The third, 96. The fourth, 105. ‘The com- 
paratively small attendance in the second 
quarter, resulted, partly, from the absence of 
several students engaged in teaching com- 
mon schools; and partly, from the late period 
of commencing that quarter, occasioned 
by the unprepared state of the new edifice. 

The whole number received during the sev- 





already returned to their village, upon which 
be determined to endeavor to change the for- 
tune of the campaign. In the evening, col- 


en quarters, the Institution has been ia opera- 
tion, is 194, 

Attention has been given by a few individ- 
uals to some of the higher branches of Eng- 





onel Hardin was ordered to take sixty regu- 


lish; but the students generally have been en- 


in his official despatch, but public opinion has| respect, is extremely gratifying. 


dicted it so palpably, that the campaign has} the adoption ofthe manual labor system. 


priate to the first year of a collegiate course, 
and this number will doubtless be .ugmented 
by the admission of a few not fitted at this 
place. No particular attention on subjects 
strictly theological, has hitherto been given 
to any of those who have in view the sacred 
work of the christian ministry. But this 
description of students, slready respectable 
for number, ought to be subjected no longer 
to this species of neglect, especially as they 
are often called on to preach to destitute 
congregations. 

The great body of the members have exhib- 
ited a very estimable character for assiduity 
and perseverance in their studies, and seem 
to regard, with high and spontaneous respect 
the doctrine streneously inculcated by the 
instructois in relation to the manner of pro- 
ducing sound scholarship. Much has there- 
fore been expected of them, nor has the 
expectation been lostin disappointment. 

The social order and moral deportment 
of the students generally, have been worthy 
of high commendation, and at the present 
time, particularly, the state of things, in this 
In this con- 
nection, reference may properly be made to 
the advantages resulting from the retired 
and rural situation of the schoel, and from 

mt 


woetl. been haon faivaread in a most 


the battle as a defeat. Instead of security to| remarkable degree with the blessing of health. 


That portion of the year most unfavorable 
for study is nearly elapsed, and, out of more 


had before ; the enemy being flushed with th:ir| than a hundred students, not an instance of 


one considered as “run down,” has yet oc- 
curred. This fact, while it tells well for 
the salubrity of the Instituiion Hill, is also 
a practical comment of high value, on the 
utility, in regard to health, of combining 
manual labor with studious pursuits. 

The references made above to the labor 
system, indicate a favorable opinion of its 
influence in some highly important particu- 
lars. In these particulars too much can hard- 
ly be expected from the plan, if judiciously 
and vigorously prosecuted. Nor is the bea- 


expenses, a subject unworthy of serions _re- 
gard, Butshould its popularity be made to 
depend mainly upon considerations of pecu- 
niary advantage, disappointment and disas- 
ter will be the consequence. 

The principle and manner of conducting. 
the system have been established, so far as 
work can be profitably furnished on the farm; 
but in reference to mechanical business, they 
remain yet to be determined. To this part 
of the subject, it may net be amiss. to invite 
the enlightened consideration of the Board. 
In view of the number, character, attain- 
ments, and aims of the students, as already 
exhibited, the Faculty beg leave respectfully. 
to suggest to the Board, the expediency of 
giving to the Institution a regular organi- 
zation of four departments under the fullow- 
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ing appellations, viz: Preparatory, English, 
Collegiate, and Theological, and of making 
such arrangements for the government and 
instruction of the Institution, as the nature of 
the case may seem to demand. The pros- 
pect, also, of rapidly increasing numbers in 
future, is deemed sufficient to atiract the 
immediate attention of the Board to the sub- 
jectof furnishing more ample accommoda- 
trons for students, 
In behalfof the Faculty, 
Joun Prarr, Principal. 
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ROBERT MORRIs, 


In directing the attention of our readers 
to the subjoined biographical sketch of a man 
whose memory has the strongest claims on 
the gratitude of America, we cannot but par- 
tially observe,and we do so with regret, that 
there is, perhaps, no country which affords so 
many instances of ingratitude to its benefac- 
tors, as this. What Rome was to Belisarius, 
and Florence to Dante, America has been to 
Ronerr Morrrs, who possessed all the pat- 
riotism of the first, and the diplomatic intelli- 
gence of the second, and whose fate goes far 
to prove the truth of Byron’s observation, “In- 
gratitude jis generally supposed the vice pecu- 
liar to Republics.” 

Mr. Mortis was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, January, 1730, He embarked for Amer- 
ica at the age of thirteen, and from that peri- 
od engagod in mereantile purouite. At the 
commencement of the revolution he was the 
first merchant in Philadelphia, and though he 
had more at stake upon the chances of war, 
than any other man, he played the game bold- 
ty and manfully. He opposed the stamp act, 
signed the non-importation agreement of 
1775, and consecrated himself, heart and hand 
to the holy cause of liberty. In°76 he was 
elected to the second Congress, and by that 
body he was placed on all committees _relat- 
ing to the navy, maritime affairs and finance, 
When the public treasure was exhausted, he 
brought forward his whole immense credit, 
borrowed money to a great amount on his 
sole personal responsibility, and by his gene- 
rosity, sagacity and resources, made himself 
the life and soul of the American cause. His 
noble example was itself invaluable. Others 
looked up to him in the dark hour of danger 
and peril, and saw in his cleareye and unwa- 
vering bearing, comfort and hope. His saga- 
city penetrated through the thick clouds that 
hung over us, and saw beyond a bright and 
clear sky. 

In 1781 he was appointed superintendent 
of finance, and by the act of Congress, the 
entire control ofthe public pecuniary interests, 
was intrusted to him. The credit of the 
treasury was at this time at the lowest ebb.— 
Public safety depended on its restoration. In 
the year 1785 Mr. Morris had established a 
subscription bank, of which his own shares 
amounted to ten thousand nds. In 81 
he established the bank of North America.— 
Thie was a happy measure—its notes were 





‘replete with interest and instruction. 
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declared by Congress, receivable as gold and 
silver, for the payment ef all duties and taxes 
inthe United States. Morris furnished the 
plan of the bank, and made an urgent appeal 
to the public in its behalf. The instantane-. 
ous revival of public and private credit upon 
its establishment, was truly miracolous. 


At this time,the private fortune of Mr. Mor- | 


ri Was ample, and his persoual credit bound. 
less, and wherever official were 
adequate, he pledged it. advances in 


resources 


ANCTY. Isl 


his ite were passed in prison, because he was 
unable to pay hts debts, He died May, 8, 
i808. Mr. Morris was of a large frame, with 
a mainly open countenance, and courteous 
though simple manners. Ile was hospitable, 
generous, and fond of conviviality, and until 
unpoverished in his purse was ever open at 
the call of his country or his fellow-citizens 





CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


favor oftho federal government and the in-| 


dividual states were enormous.— He furnish- 
ed the supplies which were requisite to Gen. 
Washington's expedition against Cornwallis. 


He issued his own notes to the amount of one | 


million four hundred thousand dollars, which 
were all paid. ‘The tremendous obstacles he 
overcame, in the honest discharge of his du 
ties, stamp him as a man of determined ener- 
gy and perseverance. ‘The public danger 


had induced Mr. Morris to accept the oflice of 


superintendent of finance, and the danger be- 
ing past, he wished to escape from this ex. 
cessive toil and liability. After several inef- 
fectual attempts, he obtained a dismission in 
November, 1784. In 1786 he was elected a 
member of the convention which framed the 
federal constitution. No man had more of. 
ten and severely felt the want of an eflicient 
government. He had incessantly asked for 
a stronger bond, or instrument than the old 
confederation, for “a firm, wise, manly sys- 
tem of federal government:” and strenuously 
co-operated in devising and recommending 
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of Pennsylvania appointed him to represent | 


the state in the first Senate of the United 
States, which assembled at New York. 
member of that body, he distinguished him- 
self by wise counsels, and particularly by an 
irresistible speech fora repeal of the tender 
laws, He wasa fluent, correct, and impres- 
sive orator—he wrote with ease and terseness; 


his fund of political knowledge could not be | 


but ample. His acquaintance with the af- 
fuirs of the worldexceeded in extent and di- 
versity, that of any of his compatriots. Frank- 
lin excepted—his conversrtion was therefore 
When 
the Federal government was organized, 
Washington offered him the post of Secretary 
of the Treasury, which he declined, and be- 
ing requested to designate a person for it, he 
named Gen. Hamilton, a most happy, though 
notah expected choice. 


At the conclusion of the war he engaged) 


in the Eust India trade. He was the first 
nian who ever attempted an “out of season” 
passage to China. This passage is effected 
by going round the South Cape of New Hol- 
land—thus escaping the periodical winds of 
the China seas. Much amazement was felt 
by the European vessels"at so strange on ar- 
rival,and as no ship had ever before made a 
similar passage, the Lords of the Admiralty 
subsequently applied to Mr. Morris for infor- 
mation, in relation to the tracks of his ship.— 
In bis old age, Mr. Morris unfortunately en- 
gaged in very extensive land speculations, 
which ruined his fortune. ‘The latter years of 
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SACRED FIRE OF THE INDIANS. 
BY LEWES CAS#, 


Many of the peculiar customs which for 


jmerly exisied among the Indian tribes, are 
/now preserved only in’ traditions; uf these, 
one of the mest singular Was an tastitution 
forthe preservation of an eternal fire, Ali 


the rites and duties connected with it ar 

yet fresh in the recollection of the Indians 

jand it was extinguished alter the French a1 
| rived upon the great lakes, 

| ‘The prevalence of asimilar custom among 
‘the nations of the east, from a very early 
| period, is well known to all who have traced 
the history and progress of human supersii- 
ition. And from them it found its way to 
| Greece, and eventually to Rome, It is nor, 
| perhaps, rurprising that the element of fire 
jshould be selected as the object of worship, 
| by nations ignorant of the true religion, and 
secking safety in this system of polythois: 

j which declared the manners and morals ot 
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beat 
lions seem to require something visiblo and 
} tangible fortheirsupport. And this mysterious 
agent was sufficiently powerfui in ifs ellecis 
hand striking in its operation, to appoar as a 
direct emanation from the deity. But. there 
| was a uniformity in the mode of worship, and 
in the principles of its observance, 
leaves no doubt of the common origin of this 
jbelicf. ‘The sacred flame was not only re- 
| garded as the object of veneration, but its 
preservation was indissolubly connected with 
the existence of the state. It was the visiblo 
emblem ef the public safety. Guarded by 
his chosen ministers, secured by dreadfi:! 
imprecationsand punishments, and made ho 
ly by a solemn and imposing ritual, ‘The 
coincidences which will be found between 
these observances and opinions, and the 
ceremonies and belief of the Indians, indicate 
with sufficient certainty that their notions on 
this subject were brought with them from tho 
eastern hemisphere, and were derived from the 
fruitful Persian stock. 

I have not ascertained the existence of this 
custom among any of the north-western tribes, 
except the Chippewas, although I have rea 
son to believe that the Shawnees were de- 
voted to it, and the Chippewas, in facet, as- 
sert that they received their fire from the lat- 
ter. But there is such a similarity and even 
identity of manners and customs among the 
tribes east of the Mississippi, that I have but 
little doubt the same institution would be 
every where discovered, if inquiries were 
prosecuted under favorable circumstances.— 
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It is certain that the Natch z were five wor- 
shippers, and without giving full credit to all 
the marvellous tales related of this tribe by 
the early French travellers, we may yet be 
satisfied from the many ae accounts, 
that they were believers inthe efficacy of an 
eternal fire, 

The Chippewa tribe formerly inhabited the 
regions around lake Superier, and its council 
house and the seat of the eternal fire, west of 
the Keeweenau Point, Here lived the prin- 
cipal chief, called the Mutchekewis, who ex- 
ercised more authority and assumed more 
state, than would be compatible with thé pre- 
sent feelings of the Indians, The designa- 
tion manele and not personal, and the of- 
fice was hereditary in the direct male line.— 
Ife was supported by voluntary contributions, 
his Muskinewa, or provider, making known 
from time to time hia necessities, by public 
proclamation, Whatever was required upon 
these occasions, Whether food or clothing, was 
immediately furnished. He appears to have 
been the chief priest, and could neither en- 
gage in war nor hunting. 

In the village where he resided, and near 
his cabin, the eternal fire was kept burning. 
The altar was a kind of rude oven, over which 
no building was erected, Four guardians 
were selected by the Mutchekewis to take 
charge ef the fire, ‘Two ofthese were men, 
and twowomen, ‘They were all married, but 
the wives of the men employed in this service 
were required to cook and do the necessary 
domestic work, while the husbands of the wo- 
men destined to the sacred duty, were always 
swaese@ed ie hunting and oracicding earhatauae 
else was wanted, ‘lhe four persons devoted 
to the altar, were thus left without-any secu- 
lar cares, to divert their attention from the ho- 
ly trust committed to them. <A perpetual 
succession was kept up in this priesthood, 
by a prerogative of the Mutchekewis, and the 
principal head women; the former selecting 
a husband, and the latter a wife, forthe survi- 
vor, whenever any or either of these four per- 
sons died. Thechain was thus always un- 
broken, and the traditionary rights transmit- 
ted unimpaired, Death wasthe penalty for 
any neglect of duty, and it was inflicted with- 
out delay and without mercy, 

The council fires were lighted at the great 
fire, and carried wherever the council was 
held. After the termination of business, a 
portion of it was carefully returned, and the 
remainder extinguished, Whenever a person 
became dangerously ill, if near enough, he 
was taken to the house of the Mutchekewis, 
where his fire was extinguished, and a brand 
was brought from the altar, and a tire kindled 





at which a feast was prepared. A_ great, 


dance was then held, and the viands consum- 
ed. And, it is added that the patient seldom 
— failed to recover, ‘ 

Once in eight years the whole Chippewa 
tribe assembled at their principal village, 
about the season of the buds, Early in the 
morning the great pipe was lighted at the 
sacred fire, and delivered to the Mutchekewis. 
He took one smoke, and then delivered it to 
the women, and then to the men, by all of 











whom, it was in like manner smoked. It was 
then passed to the children.——This ceremony 
consumed the day,andearly the next morn- 
ing a feast was held, at which the men, and 
women, and children, ate in sepirate groups 
silently, and without singing ordancing. In 
the evening they departed for their differont 
villages. 





Christinas. 
HY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


There was nothing in England that exer- 
cisesa more delightiul spell over my imagi- 
nation than the lingerings of the holyday 
customs and rural games of former times. 
They recal the pictures my fancy used to 
draw in the May-morning ef my life, when 
aa yet | only knew the world through books 
and believed it to be all that poets had paint- 
ed; and they bring with them the flavor 
of those honest days of yore, in which per- 
haps with equal fallacy, Lam apt to think 
the world was more homebred, social, and 
joyous, than at present. I regret to say, 
that they are daily grown more and mere 
faint, being gradually worn away by time, 
but still more obliterated by modern fashion. 
They resemble those picturesque morsels of 
Gothic architecture, which was seen cramb- 
ling iu various parts ef the country, partly 
dilapidated by the waste ef ages, and partly 
lost in the additions and alterations of lat- 
ter days, Poetry, however, clings with 
cherishing fondness about the rural game 
and holyday revel, from which it has de- 


rived aa: se -aa the ivy 
winds its rich foliage about the gothic arch 


and mouldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support, by clasping together their 
tottering remains, and, as it were, embalm- 
ing them in verdure. 

OF all old festivals, however, that of 
Christmas awakens the strongest and most 
heart-felt associations, ‘There is a tene of 
sacred and solemn feeling, that blends with 
our conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a state 
of hallowed and elevated enjoyment, ‘The 
services of the church about this season are 
extremely tender and inspiring, They 
dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of 
eur faith, and the pastoral scenes that ac- 
companied its announcement. They grad- 
ually increase in fervor and pathos during 
the season of Advent, until they break forth 
in full jubilee on the morning that brought 
peace and good-will toward men. I do not 
know of a grander effect of music on the moral 
feeling, than to hear the full choir and the 
pealing organ performing a Christmas an- 
them in a cathedral, and filling every part of 
the vast pile with triamphant harmony, 

It is abeautiful arrangement, also, deriv- 
ed from days of yore, that this festival, 
which commemorates the announcement of 
the religion of peace and love, has been 
made the season for gathering together of 
family Connexions, and drawing closer again 
those bands of kindred hearts, which the 
cares and pleasures and sorrows of the 


many of ite thamae 





world are continually operating to cast 
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loose; of calling back the children of « 
family who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely assunder, once more to as- 
semble about the paternal hearth, that rally- 
ing place of the affections, there to grow 
young and loving again among the erdearing 
mementos of childhoed., 

There is something in the very season of 
the year, that gives a charm to the festivi- 
ties of Christmas. At other times we derive 
agreat portion of our pleasures from the 
beautiesof nature. Our feelings sally forth, 
and dissipate themselves over the sunny 
landscape, and we “live abroad and every 
where.” ‘The song of the bird, the murmer 
of the stream, the breathing fragrance of 
spring, the soft voluptuousness of summer 
the golden pomp of autumn, earth, with its 
wantle of refreshing green, and heaven, 
with its deep, delicious blue, and its cloudy 
magnificence, all fill us with mute ‘but 
exquisite delight, and werevelin the luxury 
of mere sensation, But in the depth of win- 
ter, when Nature lies despoiled of every 
charm, and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted 
snow, We turn for our gratifieations to moral 
sources, ‘The dreariness and desolation of 
the landseape, the short, gloomy days, and 
darksome nights, while they circumscribe 
our wanderings, shut in our feelings, also, 
from rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasuresof the so- 
cial circle, Ourthoughts are more concen- 
trated; our friendly sympathies more atous- 
ed, We feel mere sensibly the charm 
of each other’s society, and are brought 


more closely together by dependence on 
each other for enjoyment.  Tleart calleth 


uato heart, and we draw our pleasures from 
the deep wells of living kindness, which lie 
in the deep recesses of our bosoms, and 
which, when resorted to, furnish forth the 
pure element of domestic felicity. The 
pitching gloem without makes the heart 
dilate on entering the reom filled with the 
glow and warmth ofthe evening fire. ‘The 
ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial summer 
and sunshine through the room, and light 
up each countenance intoa kindlier wel- 
come, Where does the honest face of 
hospitality expand into a broader and more 
cordial smile-—-where is the shy glance of 
love more sweetly eloquent—than by the 
winter fire-side? And, as the hollow blast 
of wintry wind rushes through the hall; claps 
the distant door, whistles ab out the casement 
and rumbles about the chimney, what can be 
more grateflil than that feeling of sober and 
sheltered security, with which we look round 
upon the comfortable chamber, and the scene 
of domestic hilarity? 


From tie Female Advocate. 
DREAMING. 


T am persuaded that few subjects ef philosophi- 
cal enquiry are more curieus, and difficult of so- 
lution than the phenomena of common dreaming. 
Were it not that habit has familiarized us to 


the facts itincludes, we should think’them as- 
tonishing and even ineredible.—What is it that 
makes mesee,when my eyes ure shut, in the 





darkest night, and when the object of apparent 
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vision is, in reality, a thousand miles distant, er 
perhaps has no real existence? What makes 
me see when asleep? Fer, so faras conscious- 
ness is concerned, Laan see as distinctly asleep 
as awake; and aside irom conserousness, what evi- 
dence have I that | see, at aay time! 

Perhaps the ideal philosophy of Berkely and 
the still mere dreamy skepticism ef Hume, may 
have originated in some indistinct impression of 
the fallacy of that seeming trath which 
seems so decisively attested te ue, in the hours 
ofsleep, lL very wellremember the time, when 
in my early childhood, [was sadly pugaled with 
the evanescent nature of necturnal scenes, and 
at times, was inexpressible chagrined to find my- 
self stripped in the morning, of the imaginary 
riches of which | had durng the night, held un- 
disputed possession, Onee, in particular, | was 
apparently blessed with the ownership of a nice 
new hatehet, with whieh | made glerieus war 
upon the sappling forests of my native domicile 
the live long night, but,on awaking in the mern- 
ing, wassorely wronged, asl then thought, with 
the assuranee of every one | enquired of, that I 
had never been master of such an instrument. Se 
regular, indeed, were my nightly exploits, and 
morning Aepernsaen®, for several suecessive 
daysand nights, that, at length, | reselved to 
make ita matter of systematic researeh and en- 
quiry, whieh was the reality, and which the allu- 
sion, the period which restored me my hatchet, 
or that which deprived me of it, The enquiry 
wus prosecuted with equal diligence, whether 
sleeping or waking, and, fora long time, with 
equal suceess, or rather discomfiture, A dozen 
times, | clenched the preeious prize in my hand 
determined to hold it so fast, that it should not 
disappearan my wakeniag, but alas! the frail 
tenure of all earthly passesion! “As a dream 
whenone awaketh’’—even thus it is, that the 
unreal vanities of time will vanish on a coming 
morning! Thus vain are the effortsofthe werld. 
ling, to hold fast his sublunary poseessions, in 
the hour of death, 

I have heard some persens speak of having 
dreamed, asthough they dit vee aleuys Aieam 
when sleeping. But, for my part, Lnever know 
what it isto leave off thinking of something er ei 
sceming to hear and see, and do semething. And 
I suppose that this is the case with every one, 
only the train of thought when breken by waking 
is forthe most part forgotten, by peaple in gen- 
eral, lean nomore eoncieve that the mind of 
manever ceases to exist, Perhaps! ought to ex- 
cept the apparently human bipeds who stupify 
themselves with hearty suppers, and draughts 
of beer and cider, just before retirmg to bed, 
Some of my most important mental exertions 
have been made during the hours of sleep.— The 
method efsolving a difieult problem, as well as 
the adjustment ofnice questions ef morals and 
duty, are often most successfully aceomplished 
insleep, when the sensesno lenger distract and 
bewilder, Yet, forthe most part, it must be con- 
fessed that lawless imagimation and uncentrolled 
propensity, are apt to usarp the dommion ef our 
sleeping hours, [T am pursuaded that many peo- 
plesin asreally in their sleeping asin their wa- 
king moments, anditisno new remark, that he 
who would know his own heart, must watch its 
nocturnal propensities, 

The phenomenon of sleep-walking, though it 
excites more wonder, for its rarity, is little remo- 
ved from common dreaming. The limbs obey the 
willas in waking houre—th's is the primeipal ap- 
parent difference, Why or how the limbs ever 
obey the will, is more than any philosepher has 
altempted to tell us, and why that effect should 
be suspended in common sleep, is unaccountable, 
Se that, in reality, sleep-walking is no mere mys- 
terrous than any other walking, and its rarity is 
the thing that is remarkable for its anomalous 
charneter, 

I intended to lay dewn some rules fer getting 
asleep, but my practice of late, has been too un- 
suecessful to do honor to my precepts. My rule 


familiar landseape, or distant or former seene [| 
have passed through, and t seldom fail te be trane- 


arent reality | cuuld desire,—-Intense anxiety, 
Pind, however, will, at times, prevent this med 
icine to a weary mind from taking proper ef. | 
lect. | 
Every ene must have noticed the power ofdrea 
ming to reveal scenes and evonts that have beea | 
buried im oblivien, for years, How easily, then, | 
ean our final Judge make usremember every ac-| 
tion of our past lives! 
The conselations of dreaming, are by no means | 
to be left ont of the account of humans enjoy ments, 
What would not the orphan give, intper years) 
tosee his dear father and mother, asin childhood | 
he once sawthem! But such a sight havel often | 
seen, or seemed to see, in my sleep, and | know | 
not whether the certainty of reality iteell, could | 
have added any thing of accuracy er tmpression 
to the pieture, 
But the reader, ! am thinking, will begin to| 
think the writer indulging in a day dream, And 
so, without further ceremony, my dream 18 ont. 
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Ina late number we adverted to the for 
mation of a society in Philadelphia, for the | 
purpose of encouraging 
talent and 


and patronizing native genius 


| 
| 
native Literature, | 
The following is a list of the officers, together | 
with the names of a number of genth in n, | 


who have been elected honorary tnembers of | 
Khe Thoiltulion, it presenitaan array of name 8 | 


| 
——poets, orators, statesmen, and divines, which | 
would do honor te any country, and whichany | 
country would be willing to rank among he! | 
sons, Ofher poets, we may mention the names | 
of Percival, Hillhouse, Fairfield, and Preatice 

—of her orators, Everett, Southard, and Wirt 


—and among her writers in the various de 


I 
partments ol literature, the names of living, | 
Silliman, Linsley, and Paulding, stand pre-| 

| 


eminent, The Institution cannot but be the 


means of producing incaleulable benefit to 
our own hative literature, and bringing into} 
energetic action the slumbering genius of| 
America’s gifted children, 

Tun American Inovrrrure or Lerrer 
Is the title of an Association, formed ia Plil-| 
adelphia, for the promotion of American let 
ters and the patronage of American authors. | 
‘We hail with delight,’ says the Editor of the | 
North American Magazine, ‘a project whict 
may fraternize the feelings, expand the eapac 
ities, exalt, confirm, and perpetuate the know! 
edge of those who, by their profession, should 
cherish th: amenities of the heart and the 
dignified philosophy of the mind,’ 

We copy below the list of allicers who are 
(o serve vatil the annual election, which is to 
take place on the first Monday of next May; 
and shall watch hereafter with pleasure fur the 














progress and prosperity of an association which 








is, on otesing my eyes to fix my mind on some|may afford means, through its members and 
ee ‘acts, for advancing the cause of American 
ported thither in afew moments, with all the ap- letters, 


David Paul Brown, Esq., President, 
Stephen Simpson, bat View President. 
Sumner L., Fairfield, 2d Vice President. 
John Howard Payne, 3d Vice President 
Thomas Sully, 4th Viee President 

Dr, Thomas EF. Ware, Secretary 

Dr. Alox, C, Draper, Corresp, Secretary 
Owen Stoever, Esq., Treasurer, ‘ 
Peter A, Brown, Meqy., Curator, 


CENSORS, 
Ww ashington Irvieg, May., New York 
Co} (ieorge I. Morris, do, 


John P. Kennedy, Esq., Baltimners 
Dr. James G. Percival, New Haver 


James A. Hillhouse, do. 
Joseph R. Chandler, Philadelphia, 
Josiah Randall, Esq, do, 
Dr. ‘Thomas Augustus Worrall, do, 
Benjamin Mathias, do, 


The following gentlemen were elected hon 


orary members, 

Rev. Dr, Linsley, Pres. of Nashville Univ 
Hon, Mdward Lytton Bulwer, M. P. London 
Shendan Knowles, Na, do 
lrederiek Beaseley, D. D., Trenton, N. J 
J. K. Paulding, New Yor) 

Professor Silliman, Yale College, 

fon, Samuel Southard, New Jersey 

llon, Edward Everett, Massachusetts, 

(’. R. Leshe, R. A., West Point, 

Hon, Willian Wirt, Maryland, 


John wa Aduins, New York. 
Cieorge D>. Prentice, Editor of Louisville 
Suurnal, Sdantf~aced Dearl 


“WOMAN, THE ANGEL OF LIPFR,”’ 


We extract the following concluding stan 
zas from the Carries’s New Year's Address 
to the Patrons of the St. Clairsville Gazette 
Our readers will eusily distinguish the pen ot 
Cieo, W. Thompson, Ese, 

When darkness cloth’d this world of ours, 

An unfern’d mass it laid; 
Th ie 


#o flowers 


breath’d no yweelts there Lloonm’d 
Noaongsin green arcade, 

And when that world in beauty shone, 
Man goz'd in wild despair- 

Hle wandered thro’ its sweets alon 


’ 
hor womon was not there? 


In Mdews rosy bow'’r he ek pt 
With solitude tj pre asa’il, 

And in hes dreams with anguish wept 
or on: congenial bre ist, 

In vision’d slumber, who ean te i, 
The lone ly pri | we lelt, 

Or his deep joy when first he woke, 
Aud Kve beside him bene It. 


Aud through the devious path of hifi > 
‘To cheer its gloomy wild, 

Mun by the angel -friend—his Wife, ’ 
Will find its ills beguil’d: 

And care, nor sorrow, sia ner shame, 
Will in his path-way tread: 

And sacred virtue will embalm 
Their memorios when dead, 
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POETRY. 


ooo — 


Ma. A. Pike, to whose pen our renders are in- 
cdebted forthe production subjoined, is a man of 
genius. THis mind isofa peculiar erder; and his 
writings are distinguished for freshness, and origin- 
nity ofthought. He nasa most glaring imagina- 
tion; and in high, deseriptive poetry is surpassed 
bynoAmerican, Totally neghgent of his works, 
aud supposing that his fortune would be happicr 
in the west than here, he has been seeking in the 
very wilderness the ‘staff oflife.’” A volume of his 
writings is soon to be placed before the public, and 
if it does not create more than ordinary interest, 
our expectations willbe miserably fruitless. His 
fancy is rapid in its conceptions, and we doubt not 
that ifhe had a ‘dozer hands, he eould keep them 
all at work.\—Hartford Pearl. 


THE ROBIN, 


Husu! where art thon clinging, 
And what art thou singing, 
Bird of my own native land? 
Thy song is as sweet 
As a fuiry’s feet 
Stepping on silver saml— 
And thon art now 
As merry as though thou wast singing at home, 
Away inthe epray 
Of a shower, that tumbles through odorous gloom ; 
Or as if theu wast hid, 
To thetip ofthy wing, 
By abroad oaken leaf 
In its greenness of spring, 
And thy nest lurked amid agrev heaven ofshade, 
Where thy young and thyself from the sunsbine 
were laid. 





ITush! hush !—Look around thee! 
Lo! bleak mountains bound thee, 
Allbarren and gloomy and red, 
And a desolate pine 
Doth above thee incline, 
And gives not a leafto thy bed-- 
And Jo! below 
Ne doawersofhenuty and brillianey blewry 
But weeds, grey heads, 
That mutterand moan when the wind-waves flow; 
And the rain never falls 
In the season of spring, 
To freshen thy beart 
And to lighten thy wing; 
Rut thon livest a hermit these deserts among, 
And Echo alone makes reply to thy song. 


And while thou art chanting, 
With head thus upslanting, 
Thou seemest a thought or a vision; 
Which flits in its haste 
Over the heart’s dreary waste, 
Withan influence soothing, Elysian— 
Or a lone sweet tone, 
That sounds for a time in the ear of Sorrew. 
And saon, too soon 
I must leave thee, & bid thee a long goed-merrow. 
But if thon wilt tura 
To the South thy wing, 
I will meet thee again 
E’re the end ofsprings 
And thy nest can be made where the peach and the 
vine 
Shall shade thee, and leaf and tendri! entwine. 


Oh! thou art a stranger, 

And darer of danger, 
That over these mountains hast flown, 

And the land of the North, 

Is the clime of thy birth, 

And here thou, like me, art alene. 

Ge back on thy track 

It were wiser and better for thee and me, 

Than to moan alone, ‘ 
So far from the waves of our own bright sen, 
Aad the eyes that we left to grow dim, months age, 
Will grect us again with their idolized glew, 
Let us go —let us go—and revisitour home, 


tno the oak leaves are green and the sea-waters 
eam. 
Valley of Tisuqui, March 20, 1832. 





From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF HARVEY D. 
LITTLE. 





The bard whose lays 

Hlave made yourdeep hearts burn, 

Has left the earth and its voice of praise, 

For the land whence none return. 

Mrs. Hemans . 


Fain would the lyre its less in thee deplore, 
Child ofthe Muse, and Minstrel of the West! 
But whocan touch its chores with thy own power, 
Or who with beanteous thoughts so richly blest! 
Thine wasa strain to charm the pensive ear, 
To waken joy or start the bitter tear. 


There are, who scorn the’Poet’s pleasing power, 
Who deem his thoughts but idle reveries, 

Who think the bard that bids his fancy soar, 
Unfitted for the world’s realities. 

His sweetest, purest lay, they only deem, 

The tinsel fabric ofa worthless dream. 


I may not scern, but pity those, who find 
No joy but in the sensual scenes of earth, 
Who deem poetic beauties of the mind, 
In real life possess no real worth. 
There is a power within the gifted lyre, 
To make heart’s bow beyond a king’s desire. 


Thy spirit was of pure intelligence, 
Giving thy lays an intellectual power, 
To lull the whisperings of each sordid sense, 
To soothe the sorrows of each gloomy hour. 
The gentle virtues in thy heart that shone, 
Gave to thy lays a chaste and faultless tone. 


Who that hath heard that lyre, felt not its spell 
Twined round the bosom’s deepest sympathies, 
Nor felt its tones, that in sweet numbers fell, 
Thrill on the soul, and bid it upward rise? 
Thy cnirit cenrned, with, lirht. licentious strain, 
To win the heart from yirtue’s pure domain. 


Child of the Muse! the Jiest, proud ofher son 
Bound on thy youthful brow her virgin wreath 
But oh! the laurels that thy virtne won, 
Now deck the tomb thou liest cold beneath. 
The hearts thatknew thee, those that knew thee 
not, 
Alike shall meurn the minstrel’s early lot. 








PROSPECTUS 


Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 


THE WESTERN GEM, 


And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News. 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo- 
sesto commence the Second Volume with new 
and impertant improvements. Encouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to supporta Wrexry JourNAL, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has reselv- 
ed tocommenee the publication weekly, on or 
about the First of January, 1834. The charac- 
ter ef the paper will undergo a considerable im- 
provement; it being the intention of the editer 
to furnish a greater proportion of matter of a solid 
and instructive kind, to the exclusion of that 
which islight and uniastructive. It isthe deter- 
mination of the editor to spare ne pains to ren- 
der his paper a “Gem” worthy of admission inte 


every family circle, and one, to the pages of which 


every member ofa family may apply for instruc- 





tien or entertainment. The following will be 





the order and character of its various depart- 
ments. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT.—Un- 
icdthis head will be included all the selected ar- 
tliles from foreign or American journals, which 
wll not class more properly under the Scientific 
department. They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Peetry, Biography, History, &c. As 
the editor will have excess to some of the best lit- 
erary magazines and journals inthe country, he 
confidently expects to be able to make this de- 
partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
etn periodical. 


ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart- 
ment of the paper will be made unusually interest- 
ing. In addition te the eccasional contributions 
of writers in different parts of our country, the 
editor has had the promise of assistance froin 
Gro. W. Tuomson, & C.C. Carrot, Esqrs. 
both of whom are favorably known as writers 
the various departments of Literature,—and alse 
from some others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
politics and relizious controversy will be strictly 
avoided. Butin every thing else the editer shail 
give his pena free range;—on all occasions en- 
deavering to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the success of a journal, and without 
which none can be respectable. This depart- 
ment, however, will be principally deveted to sub- 
jects connected with the literature of our country 
—particularly that portion of it usually denom- 
inated Tue West. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
will be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the limits of the paper 
will not permit of extended and minute details of 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shall appear most interesting to the general 
reader, and that which relates te subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philanthrophy, will be given. 
For the purpose of putting as much news as pessi- 
ple in ASMA Compass, te matter for this depart- 
mencement will be principally re-written. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT .—It ic intead- 
ed to reduce this department of the paper te some 
fixed plan, instead of following the common meth- 
odof an indiscriminate selection, as heretofere. 
Cuts will eccasienally be given, for the purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of sci- 
ence ; this will be a new and important additional 
feature, whieh will add to its interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses of 
the publication. 


TERMS. 


Tre Western Gem, and Cabinet of Litera- 
ture, Science, and News, will he published weekly 
ona Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarto form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained inthe present volume,) and furnished ut 
the end of the year witha Title page and Index. 
Price of subscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made in six months from the com- 
ment of the volume. 


i Local agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside a 
copy of the work. It is expected that personsac- 
cepting agencies will make exertions to obtain 
subscriptiens, upen these liberal terms. Any 
person who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment in advance, shall receive a bound copy 
of volume first. 


Letters and cemmunications must be post paid 
to insure attention—addressed te 
THOMAS GREGG, 





St. Clairsville, Ohio 
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